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On Surface Decoration. 



It is only in a few, but happy periods of Art that 
we find both plastic and surface decoration harmoniously 
combined; excellence indeed may more frequently be dis- 
cerned in one or the other style, but only in one; they 
are seldom seen to flourish at the same time. Now 
however that strenuous efforts are being made for the 
revival of ornamental art in architecture as well as in 
Art-industry, it is of high importance first to inquire 
into the elementary laws of ornamentation in general, 
and in particular into the peculiarities and appropriate- 
ness of both plastic and surface ornament, and then to 
compare our own works w r ith the best creations' of for- 
mer and purer periods in Art. 

Placing East and West in juxtaposition as it was 
possible to do on a "large scale at the Paris Exhibition, 
we observe that surface ornament, as a rule, predomi- 
nates still in the East, in consequence of the system of 
diaper decoration adopted there, while with us the relief 
ornament prevails. The reason is simply this : 

The Asiatics, and those Mohammedan and European 
Sclavoiiian races, who adhere to the old traditional orien- 
tal ornamention, have retained the ancient system of 
decoration, originated or suggested by textile fabrics. 
The Orientals, above all, great in the decoration of these 
fabrics ,« are inexhaustible in inventing new patterns ; 
more skilled in color than in form, their imagination 
is attracted by vivid and dazzling impressions more than 
by those which are conveyed by purity and chasteness of 
form. Their architecture offered merely the constructive 
ground-work or skeleton to which the ornament was 
applied with strict consistency, displaying dazzling splen- 
dour over the whole structure; great richness therefore 
and refined magnificence rather than intellectual or ideal 
sublimity are the characteristics of Eastern architecture, 
working with elegant and brilliant, rather than with im- 
posing means. Here the material is so massive and un- 
wieldy that it cannot of itself accomplish its own eman- 
cipation and structural development'/ Hence the absolute 
necessity for the introduction of color and surface orna- 
ment, which hide most effectually a certain want of 
constructive ornament, and fascinate the eye with their 
charming brilliancy and rythmical repose. 

'- The case is different with the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and Romans, and all the civilized nations of ancient and 
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modern times, which practised Art with success. Their 
works are marked by boldness and grandeur of compo- 
sition; divesting the forms derived from the East of their 
fantastic and arbitrary character, they elaborate them 
into ornaments of sublime conventionality and symbolism, 
expressing to perfection the signification and purpose of 
the structural features they have to adorn, and confer- 
ring, with a clear understanding of the nature of deco- 
rative forms, harmony and repose on the whole. Orna- 
ment gradually loses more and more the all-pervading 
influence it exercised in the East, and is now regarded 
in more strict subordination to the true principle of 
decorating construction, and colors are with equal pro- 
priety introduced to assist in the development of form, 
and to give grace and finish to the constructive features 
of the building. 

The impairment or absence of these colors, whenever 
apparent, contributes to deprive these features of their 
proper meaning and expression, and to rob ornament of 
that peculiarly fascinating and sensual charm which they 
confer. It is true that the more a style affords room 
for structural development of the mass, and for investing 
the dead and inert material with life and spirit, the 
more we may dispense with the surface decoration so 
essentially necessary to naked walls. Contrariwise the 
architecture of the Moresque and Romanesque styles, 
exhibiting large unbroken areas, are preeminently adap- 
ted to such surface decoration, which is there carried 
out in perfection, spreading grace, brilliancy and finish 
over their works. The earlier and purer period of Gothic 
architecture shows the same characteristic tendency; in- 
deed hardly any other period in Art can boast such suc- 
cessful and harmonious combination, such brilliancy and 
perfection both of plastic and surface ornament. 

The decline of Gothic Art, marked by these elabo- 
rate and intricate vagaries and extravagancies of masonic 
skill, must necessarily have been prejudicial to decora- 
tive ornament and coloring, which during the 15 th cen- 
tury lose more and more of their true character of the 
diaper or pattern, and strive for plastic effect by means 
of shading and perspective arrangement, as for instance 
in the art of glass-staining. 

The Renaissance inaugurates quite a new system by 
imitating and borrowing classical ornament, where colors 
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are faded by the lapse of centuries. Although still dis- 
tinguished by a love of brilliancy and splendour, the 
vigour and richness of color gradually dies away in .or- 
der to make room for plastic decoration, with gilding, 
and faint coloring, tints of grey etc. Light and shade 
establish themselves in decorative productions of textile 
art, which now absurdly borrows ornaments from other 
arts and designed for another material, instead of taking 
the lead as hitherto in the whole field of decoration 
both for plastic and painted ornament. Anybody who has 
the least knowledge of the arts of weaving and embroi- 
dery will clearly understand what constitutes this pre- 
eminent influence of the decorative productions of textile 
or ornamental art in general: for no material allows 
such freedom and refinement in ornamental treatment as 
textile fabrics. Divisible into the smallest particles, it 
affords from the peculiarity of its manufacture, the great- 
est liberty for the production of any imaginable orna- 
mental form. It is this which imparts to these decora- 
tive productions a charm which is not to be found in a 
material marked by massiveness and want of pliability. 
Since it was the silk which imparted to tissues the lustre 
of gold, and which in former times made them so pre- 
cious, this accounts for the strenuous efforts in the com- 
position of ornaments which might be worthy to enrich 
these valuable fabrics. 

Nothing like the refined treatment and beautiful 
conventionalism, exhibited by specimens of that time, 
imported from the East into Europe from the 6 th to the 
16 ,h century, being now discernible in these productions, 
we think we are not wrong is assuming that it was the 
great value of the silk, which then gave rise to those 
magnificent compositions. For this reason the celebrated 
Bock collection of specimens of textile Art now in the 
possession of the museums of London and Vienna, illu- 
strating on a large scale the highest perfection of sur- 
face decoration in textile fabrics, is of the last impor- 
tance for our Art-Industry. The modern fabrics of the 
East exhibit in return much greater luxury by the ex- 
tensive use of gold and silver threads. 

In all periods of Art we find patterns for tissues 
adapted to metal works, glass, and earthenware, and 
even to mural paintings and decorations; for it is quite 
admissable, and indeed it corresponds with the artistic 
feeling, to adorn some material less manageable and 
pliant than another, with ornaments originated in a ma- 
terial affording more scope for the development of forms. 
But the converse is not true, for it is absurd to copy 
exactly in textile fabrics Gothic tracery or stamped or- 
naments in Moresque style, and still more so to reproduce 
designs of entire vessels etc. The deficiency or want 'of 
style in modern ornament is principally based on and 
fostered by the confusion of ideas with regard to what 
ought to be plastic, what surface decoration. In conse- 
quence of the degree of perfection which is now attained 
in the casting, the die and the polish, almost all vessels 
of earthen and hard ware are either covered with orna- 
ments in relief, or, monotonously simple, show only the 
plain material. 

The designs for textile fabrics as a whole are still 
corrupted by light and shade, nor, until the example set 
by some eminent manufacturers is generally followed, so 



as to command the market, will its beneficial influence 
be felt by other branches of the industrial arts. Mean- 
while we may be allowed to remind architects particu- 
larly impressed by a desire of improvement and success 
in ornamental art, that without color no building is per- 
fect, and that a serious study of the productions of tex- 
tile art is highly important, nay absolutely -necessary 
for decorative coloring. We certainly do not mean to 
require that the architect, in addition to his own pro- 
fessional task, should furnish designs and patterns for 
tissues; still we insist on recommending the study of 
decorative ornament and coloring peculiar to textile art. 

It is also much to be desired, as it would tend to 
the improvement of surface decoration, that ladies should 
again take up and cultivate, better than hitherto, that 
talent for ornamental work, long neglected of late, by 
adding to mechanical work the grace and elegance of 
the art of embroidery. From united earnest endeavours 
to adapt pure conventional forms to modern purposes, 
there would necessarily ensue great progress in this art, 
by new compositions and ideas, designed and executed 
in the very material, thus once again successively com- 
bining both color and form, a problem but indifferently 
solved in our designs on paper, a material not directly 
suggestive . nor favorable for compositions of appropriate 
ornamentation. The decoration of tissues and embroidery 
is entirely due to the inventive talent of w T omen, who, 
to this clay in the East and among the Sclavonian races, 
undertake the weaving and invent the pattern or orna- 
ment,, while the dye and the preparation of the loom 
are the province of the men, a cooperation, which can 
have no other than a beneficial influence in improving 
textile art. In the decorative objects of daily use which 
surround us, we naturally do not desire that earnest 
and rythmical symbolism suitable for church decoration, 
or other imposing monumental ornamentation ; it would 
be quite .out. of place in them, since they are intended 
only to please and attract the eye by their graceful play 
of lines and colors. The ingenuous conventionalism which 
distinguishes the Oriental ornamentation we can only 
equal by designs in the very material itself, a work 
naturally only to be achieved by ladies' embroidery. 

The more frequently an ornament is repeated, the 
less essentially characteristic it becomes. This important, 
principle is easily discerned by judging of the effect pro- 
duced by a pattern perhaps most beautiful in itself, a 
hundred times repeated; only the main lines and con- 
tours produce an effect on our eye, while the vegetable 
or animal; form from which the pattern is derived, if too. 
strongly marked, produces want of harmony and repose".; 
However for ornament applied to such, features as are 
to convey the impression: of some distinct purpose, viz.. 
the supporting, connecting, ; finishing or crowning, parts,- 
the imitation of vegetable and even, animal forms, or 
human figures, of course within the limits of strict con- 
ventionalism, is quite admissable. It would be super- . 
fluous to refer to numerous, good specimens of ancient 
times, illustrating and corroborating these simple precepts 
to which Architecture as well as Art-industry is subjected. 
If it is not required to preserve the character of the 
surface, the use of plastic decoration giving freer scope ? 
to the development of the mass, and adding the natural | 
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grace of light and shade, is highly effective. But even 
here we must try to give additional and more perfect 
expression to the form by the fascinating charm of color. 

Thus neither in masonry nor in pottery ought the 
additional artistic work, though perhaps inconvient on 
account of the necessary division of labour, to be an 
inducement to neglect coloring and to seek effect in the 
exclusive use of plastic ornament; the banishment of 
color leading to one-sided development, and to a system 
of overlaid decoration resulting in degeneracy and dec- 
line. It is equally erroneous to employ only the gold, 
and to relieve the natural color proper to the material, 
by the polish of the metal and marble, by the glazing 
of porcelain, by the refractive qualities of crystal etc. 
while to apply to tissues designs for wrought or chased 
metal-work, to embroider them with plastic figures and 
natural floral productions, with light and shade, and 
above all to reproduce perspective pictures of high art 
is the acme of absurdity. 

As if the West, less rich in colors than the East. 



after having cultivated and enjoyed for centuries the 
Oriental love for color, had to atone for its romantic 
enthusiasm for the South and East in puritanical peni- 
tence, by reflecting its grey mists in the faintness of its 
coloring, the close of the middle ages was marked by the 
first steps towards the banishment of warm and rich colors. 
And at the present time more talent is required to give 
bold and decided coloring to an ornament, than to de- 
sign the ornament itself, and hardly anyone is aware of 
the necessity of inventing directly in colors. As melody 
lends a new charm to poetry so does color to form. 
We feel the want of it as of the warm and blooming 
summer when attacked by bleak and chilly winter. As in 
the world of melody so in ornamental art there are, we 
may say. »Songs without words «, compositions rich only 
in color which speak to us with the everlasting tongue 
of beauty and perfection, whose rhythm tells of the har- 
mony of an ideal world, the object of our lifelong aspi- 
ration, but whose splendour can be reflected by Art, and 
by Art only, even in the smallest of its productions. 



Specimens of Ornamentation. 




No. 1. 
Renaissance Panel from the Door of the Church of St. Eustache, Paris (16 th century). 



